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UNITED TYPOTHETA OF AMERICA. 


The third annual convention of this association of 
employing printers was held in St. Louis, Mo., on Oc- 
tober 8, 9 and 10, and was remarkable for the gathering 
of many distinguished printers from all parts of the 
country. During the proceedings subjects of para- 
mount importance to the trade were ably discussed, 
and we reproduce, almost entire, the introductory ad- 
dress of President McNally, of Chicago, and the ad- 
dress of Theo. L. DeVinne, of New York, as being 
instructive and interesting reading to all thoughtful 
printers. 


PRESIDENT McNALLY’S ADDRESS. 


American Printing Offices Unprofitable. 

The statement that a majority of the printing offices of Ame- 
rica are unprofitable is startling; but, in my opinion, is true. 
They afford only such mere subsistence, in many cases meagre, 
as could be obtained for individual service without the invest- 
ment of either capital or credit. This is largely due to the own- 
er’signorance of the cost of producing what he sells, to his 
failure to appreciate the magnitude of his expense account, 
and the extremely expensive and perishable nature of his 
plant. . 

The master printer generally rises from the composing room. 
His training makes him more of an artist than atrader. He 
usually starts in business by giving his customers the greatest 
amount of service for the smallest compensation, with the 
mental reservation that when he gets established in business he 
will advance pricesand become rich. When the time for the 
advance comes, and he has learned, by sad experience, that he 
must be trader as well as artist, he is surprised to find that a 
large number of printers, still in the artist (and artless) stage 
of development, are establishing themselves on the same basis 
of popular prices. * * * 

The Eight-Hour Question. 

Before our next annual meeting, we shall probably be again 
confronted with the eight-hour problem. Whatever may be 
ourindividual opinions on the merits of this question, it re- 
quires no argument to prove that it can be put in successful 





operation, if at all, only by being simultaneous over competi- 
tive areas—in other words, thatit must be, if not universal, at 
least national. 

The New York printer cannot successfully work his plant but 
eight hours per day while his competitors in Boston or Phila- 
delphia work ten hours, even if the price of labor were the 
same per hour. Neither can the Chicago printer successfully 
compete with those at St. Louis or Buffalo under similar un- 
equal conditions. 

In 1887, the eight-hour agitation “ broke out in spots,” so to 
speak, and I fear that we shall havea repetition of that unplea- 
sant time, in 1890. In view of past experience, we must be pre- 
pared to meet a demand, presented in such arbitrary manner, 
and under such exacting conditions, that a compliance on our 
part would be unmanly and degrading, even if not forbidden 
by the financial conditions. Let itcome to us, if come it must, 
in a practical and business-like manner, and we will endeavor 
to meet itin the same spirit. The old adage, however, holds 
good in this case—‘‘in time of peace, prepare for war.” 

An Organizer Needed, 

I suggest for your consideration the propriety of employing 
a competent’ person whose entire time shall be devoted to aid- 
ing the officers of the United Typothete in extending its influ- 
ence, and in carrying out its objects. 

Your officers have been, and are likely to be, men in active 
business, and while the time devoted to the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation has been given cheerfully and willingly, you can rea- 
dily see that it must have been in such brief periods as could be 
snatched froman otherwise busy day. Under such conditions, 
the most effective work isimpossible. Such a person as I sug- 
gestcan be made uscful and profitable in many ways. He can 
organize new local Typotheti, and, when necessary, revive the 
interest in existing ones. Statistics, not only of our own busi- 
ness, but of trades related to and affecting the same, now so 
meagre and unsatisfactory, can be guthered to such an extent 
as to become of real value. In the matter of charges for special 
service, of dealing with our employes, and in many other re- 
spects, there isa lamentable lack of uniformity in trade usage. 
An intelligent study of the whole situation, would, I think, re- 
sultin suggestions which would lead to needed reform. Such 
study can be thoroughly made only by a person entirely devoted 
to the task. 

International Copyright. 

The question of International Copyright demands your se- 
rious consideration at this meeting, asit is probable that within 
a year it will again be introduced in Congress. I hold that the 
author, whatever his nationality, is justly entitled to a protec- 
tion as broad and effective as is the inventor. 
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At our last convention, in New York, the subject was dis- 
cussed, and it was found that but few of the delegates had given 
much thought to it, and many were unprepared to unite in an 
intelligent expression of opinion, 

The point in the copyright law most nearly affecting the Ame- 
rican printer is where the books of foreign authors, copy- 
righted and sold in this country, will be manufactured. 

‘Lhis question becomes more serious when we remember that 
the American book market is the largest in the world, and that 
the foreign printer buys his labor at about one-half the price 
paid by the American printer. Nor must we forget the fact 
that, in this country, the labor account is the important element 
in the manufacture of books. I have been informed that a 
leading Eastern publisher said, in a speech on International 
Copyright, that be could manufacture books in this country as 
cheaply as the European publisher could in Europe. I thought 
the gentleman in question was mistaken, and I wrote to a pro- 
minent London printer, with whom I am acquainted, to send 
me the present scale of prices paid printers and binders in that 
city. The information asked for I received a few weeks ago. 

I have reduced the English to American money, and make 
the comparison between London and Chicago, as [am more fa- 
miliar with wages paid in the latter city. 

Composition in London............ ..15 cents per 1000 ems. 
Composition in Chicago. . ..87 cents per 1000 ems. 
Compositors’ weekly wages, London. . .. $ 8.00 to $10.00 


ne ” ee Chicago. . pre 15.00 to 18.00 
Job Printers’ “ ” London.. : . 9.00 to 11.00 
* “ = Chicago coeseeee- 15.00 to 24.00 
Pressmen’s ” = London . 8.00 to 12.00 
bed ba - Chicago. . ss 21.00 to 25.00 
Press Feeders’ ‘“ - London - .. 2.00to 5.00 
bad ™ or Chicago ‘ -.--- 56.00 to 12.00 


About the same difference in bookbinders’ wages prevails be- 
tween the two cities, while the cost of other items of expense 
in book manufacture, such us paper, binders’ cloth, board, ete., 
is greatly in favor of the English manufacturer. 

In view of these facts, which our supposed advantage in ma- 
chinery by no means counterbalances, does it not seem to you 
that, in framing an International Copyright Bill, all classes of 
labor entering into the manufacture of a book should have a 
reasonable degree of protection, to the end that the American 
printer may never be compelled to work for the wages which 
prevail in England, and that itshould also contain, for the pro- 
tection of the master printer, a strong non-importation clause 
against foreign-made books copyrighted in this country. 

Apprenticeship. 

The increasing inability of master printers to obtain a suffi- 
cient number of competent workmen, notwithstanding the 
high rate of wages, forces upon our attention the urgent need 
of an apprentice system. I consider it of sufficient importance 
to be made a subject of national legislation. 

The compulsory education of children finds almost universal 
support, but it may fairly be questioned whether the compul- 
sory education of boysin useful trades would not contribute 
ina greater degree to the happiness and prosperity of our coun- 
try. We supply the American youth free facilities to cultivate 
the brain, the more keenly to feel, in manhood, the curse of 
his unskilled hands. The shortsighted policy of trades unions, 
in limiting the number of apprentices, and the fact that, in the 
absence of any system of apprenticeship, American boys are 
too generally *‘ Jacks at all trades and masters of none,”’ have 
kept the supply of proficient workmen far below the demand 
occasioned by the increased volume of business. We are, there- 


fore, compelled to look toimmigration for oursupply of skilled - 


labor. 

The competent all-round printer, that is, the man who can 
intelligently and skillfully take hold of any work in a compos- 
ing room, is now almost areminiscence, This is due chiefly to 
the fact that the average boy of the present day seldom learns 
in one office what he knows of printing. His employer, know- 





ing that the boy may leave his service at any moment, has no 
particular interest in him, and he is therefore kept sorting pi 
or distributing, and has but few opportunities of improving 
himself. Aftera varied experience of afew years, ina num- 
ber of offices, he isadmitted to the Union (unless he wisely de- 
cides to preserve his liberty of action), and is a compositor, a 
stone man, or what-not, but seldom a printer. An apprentice- 
ship of say five yearsshould make an intelligent boy (and only 
such a boy can become a printer) reasonably proficient in any 
department of a composing room. He should be obliged to 
complete his term of apprenticeship in one office, and his em- 
ployer should be obliged to see to his careful and proper in- 
struction. 
Abuses in the Printing Trade. 


The subject of abuses in our own and kindred trades is one 
which must be approached with extreme care. * * * Yet 
there are abuses which seem so unwarranted and dangerous 
that we should be unjust to ourselves if we failed to at least 
mention and denounce them. 

I refer here to the owning and operating of printing and bind- 
ing plants by type foundersand manufacturers of printing and 
binding material and machinery. In Chicago the most ruinous 
competition comes from such plants. They were sold almost 
entirely on credit, foreclosed and bought for the amount of 
the mortgage, placed in the hands of uninterested managers 
and run seemingly to do a large volume of business, at any 
price, for the purpose of being again sold principally on credit, 
and again brought under foreclosure. I understand that print- 
ers in other cities suffer from similar unfortunate competition. 
Noris the evil confined solely to the cases where the manu fac- 
turer or dealer himself operates the foreclosed plant. I cannot 
but regard itas an injustice to the competent printer, and the 
man of business, who has actually invested his capital in his 
plant, that the manufacturer to whom he has paid his money 
should, by asystem of credit unknown in other lines of busi- 
ness, establish an impecunious and irresponsible competition, 
for obvious reasons more detrimental to legitimate business 
than any other possible competition. [Applause.] 

I suggest the advisability of establishing associations, under 
Typothetw auspices, to membership in which both employer 
and employe may be eligible. 


Associations for Employer and Employed. 


The journeyman printer, in the main, isan intelligent, sober, 
thinking man; a good citizen and a good fellow, and were it 
not for the urgent solicitation and badgering of the interested 
walking delegate, would prefer to attend to his family and his 
business, and not be a member of any trade society. We live, 
however, in an age of Trade Unionism, and the current is often 
toostrong for individual resistance. Hence the usefulness of 
some helpful association for non-union printers, and what bet- 
ter association can there be than one which brings into closer 
association and more intelligent understanding both proprietor 
and workman? 

The Chicago Mutual Benefit Association has been in exist- 
ence for more than a year. It has made material progress, and 
is credited with having done considerable good to its members. 
Ithas pleasant club roomsin the business centre of the city, 
where meetings are held, and where the leading magazines and 
newspapers are provided for the use of the members, together 
with a library of technical and standard literature. Ithas paid 
in sick benefits, funeral expenses and rebates, eighty-seven per 
cent. of all the dues collected from employés. If similar asso- 
ciations were established in other cities, they would be of much 
benefit to each other, and also to trades unions, as examples of 
the fact that an attempt to cultivate even a moderate degree 
of confidence between employer and employe will tend more 
to the prosperity of both parties than will strikes, or attempted 
coercion ; and that organizations for mutual benefit and ac- 
quaintance, but which still leave untrammeled personal free- 
dom of action, may be quite as beneficial to the member as a 
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union which demands absolute surrender of individual judg- 
ment or preference to the majority will. [Applause.] 


Fire Insurance. 


A matter of considerable importance to the master printer is 
fire insurance. The ratesof premium charged by fire insurance 
companies on printing house risks are very unequal, and will 
average much higher than on risks of equal insurance value 
on other classes of property. I have figures, taken from the 
books of a mutual insurance company, which for over two 
years has carried more than $1,000,000 of printing house risks. 
The figures prove that the total cost to the company amounted 
to less than fifty per cent. of the rates established on printing 
house risks by the Board of Underwritersof Chicago. Here is 
an opportunity for co-operation with a fifty per cent. induce- 
ment. 

Unless the property is of sufficient value to warrant the em- 
ployment of an expert agent, the question of fire insurance is 
one of great annoyance and risk to the master printer. He has 
to grapple with co-insurance, and other new and mysterious 
elausesin his policies, which even experts find it difficult to ex- 
plain. He is obliged to insure in companies scattered from 
Maine to California, of whose standing he knows little or no- 
thing, and in case of loss he is often compartively helpless in 
the hands of the wily adjuster. 


Bureau of Information. 


Should you think favorably of my suggestion to employ a 
salaried supervising officer, a bureau of information on this 
subject could be made a great convenience, if not an absolute 
benefit, to a large number of master printers. Might not the 
establishment of such a bureau lead to co-operative, or mutual 
tire insurance, followed by an intelligent system of inspection 
and the permanent improvement of printing house risks? And 
might not this prove to be one of the possible methods by 
which the United Typothet could offer to its members direct 
and tangible benefits, which would enlist the earnest co-oper- 
ation of some who, in peaceful times, may fail to realize the 
actual, though to some extent indirect, advantages of member- 
ship in our association. 


Franklin’s Birthday. 


The last anniversary of Franklin's birthday was celebrated 
in many of our cities in a pleasant and appreciative manner, 
and I trust on each return of that interesting occasion the 
members of every Typothetie will feel it to be a privilege and 
a duty to gather together in social commemoration, and to 
keepgreen the memory of the illustrious Franklin—the patron 
saint of the American printer. In these social gatherings, 
members of kindred trades will join in your festivities, and 
past experience proves that pleasure and profit will surely re- 
sult. 


ADDRESS OF THEO. L. DEVINNE, of NEW YORK. 


International Copyright. 


“As I understand it, International Copyright is a plan which 
proposes, for literary property, that every man shall have his 
own, andno more than his own. If an Englishman works 
with his hands in America, his earnings are not seized because 
he is not an American citizen. All civilized nations agree that 
citizen and foreigner shall have equal rights before the law to 
the earnings of the labor of their hands. For works of the 
brain or pen a different rule prevails. As laws stand now, an 
English publisher can seize the work of the American author, 
and deprive thatauthor of all benefit therefrom. The Ameri- 
can publisher can make a similar seizure of any English work, 
and he does it thoroughly. Here is an anomaly; the worker 
with his hands is protected; the worker with his brain is not 
he has no rights that the law respects. It is this unfairness 
which we are trying to correct in the Chace bill, about to be 





brought before the next Congress. It isnot an ideally perfect 
bill in all its provisions; butit is just to authors, liberal to print- 
ers, and should command our votes. 

“Has the author aright to the earnings of his pen and brain? 
There are those who say that he only restates thoughts or facts 
which others have had before him, and which, as common pro- 
perty, are not copyrightable. This assertion misleads, and to- 
tally misses the point. No author copyrights facts or thoughts; 
he does copyright his arrangement and method of presenting 
them. What should we think of a man who would gravely 
argue that no patent for any mechanical invention is just, be- 
cause ail machines are nothing but elaborations of the five me- 
chanical powers; or of a man who should deny the originality 
or merit of Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare, because their 
poems are nothing more than a combination of alphabetical 
letters which they did not invent? The whole world is, and 
always has been, of opinion that writers are creators; that its 
thinkers, authors, teachers, or amusers are true benefactors. 
If it honors those who are dead, it should pay those who are 
living, An early law of France, quoted by the Rey. Mr. Van 
Dyke, says that copyright * isoneof the natural rights of men, 
there being no property more peculiarly a man’s own than that 
which is produced by the labor of his mind.’ 

“To that limited few who deny the right of property in writ- 
ten ideas, this answer can justly be made. If you think it un- 
fair to pay an author for his work, do not buy his book. You 
are not obliged to. You can, if you please, hunt up for your- 
self all that he has gathered; from many sources. You can 
write your own poems, or histories, and weave your own webs 
of philosophy. No one hinders you. All the copyright law 
asks is that, if you do buy a book, you shall make some pay to 
the author. 


“What is the price asked by the author? The usual rate is 
ten per cent. of the retail price. The book for which you pay 
a dollar gives the author just ten cents; the five-dollar book 
gives fifty cents. There are few authors who get more, but 
there are more of them who get less. The rate, surely, is not 
high; it cannot justly be called an oppressive tax. 

“Are authors overpaid? Most absurd misrepresentations 
have been made concerning the profits of literature. Authors 
like Dickens, Thackeray, and Scott have received much money 
for their copyrights; but they and a few others have had ex- 
ceptional suceess. There are not, probably, in the United 
States a score of authors whose copyrights on books have 
yielded them $5,000 annually in ten consecutive years. There 
are hundreds of able, highly educated, and hard-working men 
whose copyrights on books of real value do not yield them the 
earnings of a mechanic. Under the ten per cent. rate the ave- 
rage returns of literature are less than those of manual labor. 
Is it fair dealing in us tocontest a foreign author’s right to this 
ten per cent. 7? 

**Would International Copyright make books dearer? On a 
few, yes; on most books, no. After the law has passed, any 
printer will be at liberty, as he has been, to print any book he 
pleases that has not been copyrighted. The law is not retro- 
active. It prevents no one from reprinting old books. Nor is 
it perpetual, for all copyrights, domestic or foreign, will end at 
twenty-eight or forty-two years. I do not believe thatthe new 
law will make copyrighted school or ordinary text books any 
higher in price. That it wifl slightly increase the price of fic- 
tion yet to be writren is probable, but it will not incrcase the 
cost of books of science, history, or the fine arts. I see no rea- 
son for believing that the concession of copyright to the foreign 
author willever be felt asa tax by the bookbuyer. That part 
of the law which makes type-setting in the United States com- 
pulsory will also compel the American publisher to issue the 
books at a price which will insure a large sale. If he is pro- 
tected in his publications, he will issue a popular book ina 
cheap as well asin a good form, There will be editions at 50 
centsas well as at $1.50. I shall not regret the suppression of 
the ten-cent and the fifteen-cent editions. Who will? 
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“Will the copyright law work injury to printers? I think not. 
It certainly will cause printing to be done here that is now done 
abroad. Even if this printing be done by foreign firms on 
American soil it will not affect our prosperity. 

“The new law will do a service to all of us in restricting spe- 
culative editions. The last popular fiction, Haggard’s ** Cleo- 
patra,’’ was published by ten publishers, in ten distinct edi- 
tions. Not all of these editions could have paid expenses; on 
some the publishers must have lost; and when pablishers lose, 
the printing trade must also lose. Printers receive no share in 
the profits of publishers, but they are sooner or later involun- 
tary partnersin publishing houses. It is not the time nor the 
place for me to tell how many active and able book-printers I 
have known who have been dragged into bankruptcy by giving 
credit to the publishers of unauthorized editions; but this is 
the time and the place to ask you to do what you can as a so- 
ciety to prevent one of the greatest causes of failure in our 
business. 

“Unauthorized editions degrade the quality of printing. 
When many publish one book, the profit is to him who will do 
the work quickest and cheapest. This means bad workman- 
ship, poor proof-reading, poor plates, poor presswork, paper, 
and binding, and poor pay—and sometimes no pay atall. It is 
not to the interest of the trade to favor any policy which com- 
pels too low rates and bad workmanship. 

**Will the new law hurt the weaker publishers? I think it 
willnot. It is true thatthe stronger publishers will get, as they 
always have got, a lurge share of new books; butit does not 
follow that they will get all of them, orthat they ever can, or 
willever try to, establish a monopoly in publishing. The author 
is, and will be, the master of the situation. He will give his 
books to that house which will give him the best terms, or do 
the work to hisadvantage. The largest percentage is notalways 
the greatest inducement. The publisher who can give the work 
most of personal attention, or insure the largest sales, will be 
the best agent of the author; and this kind of publisher is to be 
had among the younger and weaker quite as often as among 
the older and stronger. 


“Be this as it may, the right of the author to give his book 
to whom he pleases should be as unquestioned as his right to 
select an agent for any other interest. He may select wisely 
or foolishly, but his right to select is beyond controversy. 

“Anditis really on this right that the whole question de- 
pends. For it is, after all, a question of right and wrong. Con- 
cede that the author hasa right to the fruit of his own labor, 
he has a right to dispose of his book as he may please, und we 
do wrong to contest that right. The question of profit and 
loss to us as publishers or printers should not be considered an 
instant. Whether we make or lose has really nothing to do 
with our decision. Itis enough for us to know that we must 
not take what is not ours. 

“There is a specious plea for no copyright, based on the 
ground that our country is full of readers who cannot afford to 
buy and pay the price of authorized editions, and that the sup- 
pression of competitive editions is really an obstruction to edu- 
cation. I confess that, for a time, I was sophisticated by this 
proposition, which afterthought showed was untrue. It is not 
philanthropy—it is bad morals—that allows a poor man, be- 
cause he is poor, to help himself from his neighbor’s fields or 
shelves. This plea is a practical denial of the right of property, 
which sends us back to barbarism at once. 

“That public opinion has favored the unauthorized printing 
of books is undeniable. Printers and publishers have grown 
up in the belief that they had as good a right to pluck unpro- 
tected flowers of literature as the unprotected flowers of a 
waste field. It is the schoolboy’s reasoning about the apples 
that grow over the fences by the roadside. We have all had our 
share in this and in other errors, but have, I trust, outgrown 
them. The elderly men of our number have seen the time 
when the seizing and holding of slaves was justified in pulpits 
and authorized by law; when privateering was not piracy, but 





patriotism; when lottery-dealing by the State was not regarded 
as a debauchment of morals, and a robbery of the earnings of 
the poor, but was rated as a really benevolent enterprise, espe- 
cially when the lottery was organized for a public improve- 
ment. Ido not mention these changes in our public policy 
with intent to make a comparison which would be as odious as 
unjust. I do not assume to censure men for the errors of their 
times. I mention these changes only to show that a policy 
which was once adjudged to be right is now adjudged to be 
wrong. 

* A new judgment will soon be made about copyright. It has 
already been made. The time is not far off when this country 
will agree to the rule which prevails in all other civilized coun- 
tries, and will say that unauthorized publication is wrong. We 
should fairly meet the question. Of all trades ours should be 
foremostin upholding the right of the author. We owe hima 
double debt, not merely for the instruction or amusement he 
gives us, but for the work he furnishes to our presses. No one 
reads books or papers to see our workmanship only. Every one 
reads to get the thoughts of the author. It is upon him more 
than upon us that the life of our art depends. It is our duty, 
and itshould be our pleasure, to see that he receives all that 
he is entitled to.” 


MISCELLANEOUS PROCEEDINGS. 


SCHOOLS FOR APPRENTICES. 

In response to the suggestion of the Typothete of 
Cincinnati, that the United Typothet take up the es- 
tablishment of schools for apprentices, under direction 
of the society, the Executive Committee decided that 
it was inexpedient for that body to legislate on the 
subject proposed. A special committee later on in the 
proceedings reported : 

The organization of training-schools for appren- 
tices and printers, suggested by the Typothete of 
Cincinnati, isa matter demanding considerable time for 
its consideration. Your committee recommend to this 
convention that the Typothete of Cincinnati be invited 
to prepare a plan of organization, and illustrate the 
methods proposed to be used in such training-school, 
and to have the same published in the American Book- 
maker and similar trade journals. 

NATIONAL CERTIFICATES TO WORTHY EMPLOYES. 

The Typothete of New York suggested that the 
United Typothetz issue a national certificate to worthy 
employés, and submitted a form for such certificate, The 
Executive Committee recommended the adoption of 
such a national certificate, and approved the form sub- 
mitted by the New York Typothet, which entitles the 
workman to be registered on the book of the local Typo- 
thete. The committee also advised employers to 
never issue such certificate to a workman they would 
not care to employ themselves, and never out of mere 
sympathy. A certificate should not be given to a work- 
man who has not been in their employ at least three 
months, and employers should state explicitly the kind 
of work the workman is proficient in, so that it will 
enable an employer to understand at once if he will be 
ofuseto him. The convention decided that the use of 
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certificates of the fitness and capacity of the printer 
was of great value, and recommended that the Execu- 
tive Committee be authorized to furnish blanks to sec- 
retaries of the local Typothetes. 

NEW TYPOTHETAS. 

At the second annual meeting of the United Typo- 
thets (1888) there were twenty-one in good standing as 
members of the same, with a combined membership of 
506 firms. As a result of the distribution of printed 
matter and correspondence during the past year, thir- 
teen additional societies of employing printers (repre- 
senting a combined membership of about two hundred 
firms) were organized, seven of which formally became 
members of the United Typothetz, the names of such 
societies being as follows : 

The Typothete of Albany, Albany, N. Y.; the Typo- 
thete of Scranton, Scranton, Pa.; Employing Printers’ 
Association of Toronto, Toronto, Canada; the Typo- 
thetz of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; the Typothete of Fort 
Wayne, Fort Wayne, Ind.; the Typothete of New Or- 
leans, New Orleans, Louisiana; and Master Printers’ 
Association of Rhode Island. 

In addition to the above, Typothetz societies have 
been organized in the cities of San 
Hartford, Conn.; 
Springfield, Mass.; 


Francisco, Cal.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Springfield, Ill., and 
but such societies have not yet for- 


mally applied for membership to the United Typo- 


thete. A Typothete society was also organized in 
Baltimore, Md., but the organization is not entirely 
perfected yet. 

RELATIONS OF EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYES. 

The convention recommended the establishing of as- 
sociations under Typothetz auspices, in which both 
employer and employed may be eligible for member- 
ship. It also recommends to the local Typothetzs that 
their members give close attention to their offices, so 
far as concern the relations of employ¢s and employer, 
and to give encouragement to any effort which may be 
made to bring both together in a common organization 
for the promotion of a better understanding between 
the employé and the employer. The convention also 
recommended that the local Typothetss throughout the 
country report to this body atits next meeting all mat- 
ters of interest in this connection. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 

Was endorsed by the United Typotheti, and a dele- 
gate appointed to the meeting of the American Copy- 
right League. The report of the Committee on Copy- 
right was made by Theodore L. DeVinne in the follow- 
ing resolution, which he supported by a very able 
address, given in full elsewhere : 

Resolved, That this association appoint a delegate to the next 


meeting of the American Copyright League, to be held in New 
York City, and that we here record our approval of the general 





principle of International Copyright, and especially of. the pro- 
vision that all books copyrighted shall be printed in the United 
States. 

Richard Ennis, of St. Louis, made a strong argument 
against the adoption of the resolution and offered an 
amendment. 

Mr. W. J. Gilbert made a forcible plea in reply to 
Mr. Ennis, urging the adoption of a copyright law from 
a moral, financial and national standpoint, enforcing 
his arguments by quotations from men of national re- 
pute, who had made a special study of the question. 

Remarks were also made by Howard Lockwood, R. 
R. Donnelley, Henry Gibson, W. C. Martin, P. F. 
Pettibone and Theodore L. DeVinne, 


ANSWER TO THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO, UNION, 


On motion of 8. C. Toof, that part of the Executive 
Committee’s report which relates to the letter of the 
International Typographical Union was voted by the 
convention to be incorporated in a communication by 
the Secretary, and sent to the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

That part of the report is: 

Referring to the communication which was received at the 
last meeting from the International Typographical Union, ask- 
ing for an opportunity to discuss with the United Typothetw, 
or with its Executive Committee, the following subjects, viz.: 

First.—A proper apprentice system. 

Second.—Separate unions for the job and book trade. 

Third.—Withdrawal of foremen from union membership. 

Fourth.—Arbitration. 

—and which communication was referred to this committee, 
that it might be reported on at the next annual meeting, we 
submit that, with regard to the first and fourth subjects pro- 
posed for discussion, should the International Typographical 
Union desire to submit any specific propositions in writing for 
the consideration of your Executive Committee, such propo- 
sitions, if deemed of sufficient importance by the committee, 
could be brought to the notice of our constituent bodies with 
a view to discussion ‘and adoption by such local branches as 
may deem the proposed changes advantageous and desirable. 
In regard to the second and third subjects, we submit that 
they do not sufficiently concern the United Typothetze to call 
for special consideration. 
APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM AND CONTRACT. 

Upon the subject of a proper apprenticeship system, 
the committee reported that they deemed it highly de- 
sirable, in the line of securing faithful services and 
well-instructed workmen, that a system of actual ap- 
prenticeship should be adopted by such societies as 
can make it practicable; but in view of known diffi- 
culties in some localities, we recommend local Typo- 
thetss to resort to this system when practicable. 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 
The following officers were elected to serve for the 
present term: 
President—Col. Horace T. 
Vice-Presidents—George D. Barnard, of St. Louis; C.8. More- 
house, of New Haven; C. A. Murdock, of San Francisco; 
A. J. McCallum, of Memphis; W. A. Sheppard, of To- 
ronto; T. Fitzwilliam, of New Orleans. 


Rockwell, of Boston, 
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Corresponding Secretary 
Recording Secretary —J. 58. Cushing, of Boston. 
Treasurer—A, O. Russell, of Cincinnati. 

Executive Committee—Howard Lockwood, of New York; Pr 
H. Tiernan, of St. Louis; Clayton McMichael, of Phila- 
delphia; Charles E. Leonard, of Chicago; J. H. Ramaley, 
of St. Paul; A. H. Pugh, of Cincinnati; EK. R. Andrews, 
of Rochester. 


Everett Waddey, of Richmond. 


*@- 
LET THE WINDS blow cold, let the winds blow high, 
Let the days be dark and drear, 
Who cares? Thanksgiving’s drawing nigh, 
A time of mirth and cheer! 
What though we burn wood by the cord 
And weather prophets croak ¢ 
Soon onthe groaning festive board 
The turkey, stuffed, willsmoke. 
Then something to the poor we'll spare 
Who’re always with us here 
And we'll forget all grief and care 
Insweet Thanksgiving cheer. 
Boston Courier. 
°-@- 


DEATH OF JOHN F. SMITH. 


By the death of its Treasurer, John F. Smith, who 
died on November 1, the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
Company has lost one of its ablest and most active 
members, and the city of Philadelphia an honored eiti- 
zen and noble-hearted philanthropist. 

John F. Smith was born January 20, 1815, in Phila- 
delphia, his father being George F. Smith, a member 
of the celebrated type-foundry firm of Lawrence John- 
son & Co. Inearly life Mr. Smith was employed for 
several years as an errand-boy in a Market Street dry- 
goods house, and left there to enter the employ of 
Lawrence Johnson & Co. Upon the death of his father, 
he succeeded to his father’s interest in the type-foun- 
dry, and became a member of the firm, in which he 
took an active part until a few weeks before his death. 

During his long and busy life Mr. Smith was a con- 
stant contributor to ma’ worthy charities. 
the last three years of life gave away over 
$300,000 for charitable objects. Among some of 
the larger amounts given were $27,500 to the Sanita- 
rium for Sick Children for the purchase of an iron 
steamboat, which was named after his wife, Elizabeth 
Munroe Smith. He also gave the Sanitarium large 
amounts yearly, and was one of the directors of that 
institution. Another of his charitable acts was the 
endowment of eight free beds, in eight different hospi- 
tals in the city, with $5,000 apiece. 

The Academy of Fine Arts received from him a gift 
of $5,000. Before his death Mr. Smith set aside $35,000 
for the erection of a chapel at the new House of Re- 
fuge, in memory of his wife, who died April 22, 1886. 
Mr. Smith contributed large sums annually to all the 
organized charities in this city, and his private acts of 
benevolence were many. 


During 
his 





The Philadelphia Typographical Society also re- 
ceived considerable donations from him at various 
times. 

He often said to those close to him: “ Everything I 
have to give away I shall give during my lifetime.” 
He carefully bestowed his alms where the most benefit 


would be derived by his fellow-men. 

—At a meeting of the Philadelphia Typographical 
Society, held November 2, the following preamble and 
resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, This Society has heard with deep regret of the 
death of our esteemed honorary member, 

JOHN F. SMITH, 
who has endeared himself to us by many acts of liberality to- 
wards the Society, and also by many other benefactions to de- 
serving charities in thiscommunity ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we place upon record our regard for him as a 
humane, public-spirited and philanthropic citizen. 

Resolved, That we extend to the remaining members of bis 
family, Miss Mollie and Mr. Munroe Smith, the condolence of 
the Society upon the great loss they, in common with the whole 
community, have sustained, 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon the minutes, 
and a copy be forwarded to the family of the deceased nember. 
JAMES WELSH, 

W. C. BLELOCH, 
W. F. Lacy. 
Committee. 


Attest : 
W. F. LAcy, Secretary. 
a = 

THE Lansdale (Pa.) Reporter entered upon its twen- 
tieth volume on October 31, and celebrated the event 
by enlarging from an eight to a nine-column folio. 
Lansdale must be a thriving town as pictured by the 
Reporter, as follows: 

“Since the present publisher assumed control of the paper, 
nearly two and ahalf years ago, it has seen new streets opened 
and curbed, two churches enlarged and improved, a fire de- 
partment established, a lock-up provided, a council chamber 
furnished, Music Hall thrown open to the public, the Abram 
Cox Stove Works put into operation, the Trust Company esta- 
blished, and over a hundred new buildings, including the most 
costly in the town, spring up in all sections of the borough. 
What part the Reporter had in the introduction of many of 
these improvements need not be repeated. Suffice it to say 
that the Reporter never shirked a duty during a public discus- 
sion or wrangle, nor considered the loss of patronage in main- 
taining principle or championing improvements. By this 
course it has won many warm friends and made some bitter 
enemies, with the odds largely in our favor.”’ 

H.M.Woodmansee is the sturdy editor who thus talks, 
and who well deserves the success he has achieved. 

-@e-+- — 

THE Camden (N.J.) Press Club has elected the fol- 
lowing officers, to serve six months: 

President—Harry C. Jewett. 

Vice-President— Frank LB. Jess. 

Secretary—Charles E. Boyer. 

Kinancial Secretary Frank F. Patterson, Jr. 

Treasurer—Charles R. Bacon. 

Board of Directors—Louis EK. Holler, W. H. Fredericks, J. H. 
Fort, F. F. Hogate, and J. Henry Hayes. 


*@- 
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CHARLES Beck, Fancy Paper, Card Board, and 
Paper Box Machinery Business, No. 609 Chestnut 
Street, celebrated his twenty fifth anniversary in busi- 
ness, on October 25, by issuing a silver-medal circular, 
contrasting the conditions of his business at starting, in 
1864, and what it is now, in 1889. As what Mr. Beck 
calls attention to graphically portrays progress, we re- 
produce some of his points: 

1864—Civil War and Strife. 

1889—A United Country and Prosperity. 

1864—F loor space, 160 square feet. 

1gs9—  “ « mee “ a 

Then the Philadelphia trade had about twenty-five 
varieties of paper to select from; and twenty kinds of 
card-board, mostly of inferior quality, at prices five 
times those of the present, met the demand. Now, the 
regular line of glazed papers contains 350 numbers, 
while other specialties swell the number to over 1,000 
varieties. Then, domestic goods only were sold, and 
the trade was entirely local; now, products from every 
part of America and Europe are handled and distributed 
to patrons all over the civilized world, 

As the proprietor of a well-conducted Philadelphia 
business house, Charles Beck certainly deserves the sil- 
ver medal he has chosen to emphasize his quarter-cen- 
tury of usefulness and integrity. 

oo 

AccorDING to a London correspondent of the New 
York Sun, Herbert Spencer has returned to London 
with his autobiography completed up to the present 
time. Itis not to be published until after his death, 
but he is making preparations for it to be produced 
then on both sides of the Atlantic simultaneously. The 
manuscript has been put into type, and three proofs 
only are taken, all of which are sent to him. Before 
the type is distributed two moulds are taken for stereo- 
typing, one of which is to be sent to America, where 
Spencer is more widely read than in England, to be 
used immediately upon his death. 

ooo 

SAMUEL.HALDEMAN, a well-known printer, and ex- 
President of the International Typographical Union, 
died in Washington, D. C., on November 1, aged 57 
years. Mr. Haldeman wasborn in Perry County, Pa., 
served in the 78th Pennsylvania Regiment during the 
Civil War, and was highly esteemed in Harrisburg and 
Washington, where he resided for years. 

saeliiiminlienceilind aie 

Louis Lurz, of Lutz & Movius, color importers, 

died October 8, at his residence in New York. 
ooo 

THe NewSrirz.—He—“ That’s a handsome dog you 
have there. What breed is it?” Boston High School 
Graduate (embarrassed)—“ That! That’s a saliva 
dog.” —Life. 








INDIAN SUMMER. 


There are no days like Indian Summer days, 

When sweet the sun shines thro’ a mellow haze, 

And softly kisses earth to shy delight; 

When southern breezes pause in their swift flight 

To sigh a bit and play one last, sweet tune 

That brings to mind again the loved lost June; 

When, lazily, o’er mountain, hill and dale, 

The white smoke curls, like billowy bridal veil; 

When all the air is full of languid bliss, 

Like to a maid that dreams of love's first kiss. 

There are no days so fit for poet’s praise 

There are no days like Indian Summer days. 
Susie M. Besr. Cincinnati, O. 
*@- 


PUBLISHING FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Extract from a letter of Jared Sparks to J. C. Payne, 
of Montpelier, Va., brother of Mrs. Madison, dated 
November 7, 1836: 

“The following statement will give you some idea of the 


extentof sales of books similar in character to Mr. Madison's: 

** Marshalls Life of Washington,’ 10,000 were printed—there 
were 7,000 subscribers, and the whole edition was not sold until 
1830, being twenty-five years. Jefferson's Writings, Boston 
edition— 3,000 copies, printed six years ago, and are uot nearly 
alisold. The first edition of * Virginia’ was confined to the 
South. Washington's Writings, nowin press the present sale 
is 4,000 copies, and the work has been in the market three years, 
Ido not expect a sale of more than 5,000 or 6,000 in ten years. 
‘Life and Writings of John Jay,’ been published three years. 
The number sold | cannot state positively, but my impression 
is that it is under 2,000.”’ 

“The letter from which the above extract is taken,” 
says the Washington Book Chronicle, “isin explanation 
of Mr. Sparks’ failure to secure in Boston a publisher 
for the proposed publication of Madison’s writings. 
He says that publishers looked somewhat coldly on 
the enterprise on account of the high expectations 
which the family was supposed to entertain of the 
profits, in consequence of a clause in Madison’s will 
appropriating $12,000 of the proceeds of the volumes.” 

*“@- 


CAPTAIN MEESE TO RETIRE, 


Captain Jacob Meese, who for thirteen years has 
been connected with the management of the State 
printing office so successfully, retired from active 
service on Saturday, October 19. For some time past 
Captain Meese’s health has not been good, and he re- 
tires in order to have physical and mental rest from 
business cares. The management was loth to part with 
him, and did so with great reluctance. When Captain 
Meese first became connected with the State printing 
office, under Major Hart, there were 23 people employed 
in the building, but now 158 employes are on the list. 
During his time a business of $4,000,000 was done, and 
$600,000 paid out in wages. Captain Meese has no 
plans for the future, but will, as we said, take a rest, 
and his many friends hope it will be to his great benefit. 
—Harrisburg Telegraph. 
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THE POSTAL CARD CONTRACT. 


William Wilkinson, of Wilkinson Brothers & Co., 
who are manufacturing the Government postal cards 
for Albert Daggett, has been interviewed by a reporter, 
to whom he said there was no ground for the published 
insinuations that Mr. Daggett may not fulfil his con- 
tract because he finds no money in it. 

“Mr. Daggett will fuliy carry out his contract,” said 
Mr. Wilkinson. “The contractor will not- only per- 
form the work, but he will make money at it, too. He 
took the contract to make money.” 

“Do you understand how he failed to file his ad- 
dress at Washington?” asked the reporter. 

“T do not,” replied Mr. Wilkinson, “ but it would 
not be a difficult matter for the Post Office authorities 
to find his address. His office in New York is at 55 
Broadway. For several days Mr. Daggett has been in 
Washington.” 

“Can you positively say that Mr. Daggett will fully 
perform the work that he has contracted to do?” 

“Mr. Daggett is doing the work. He is well able to 
do it, and he is under such heavy bonds that he could 
not afford to throw up the contract. There is no rea- 
son why he should not do the work. The cards are 
‘now being manufactured at a rapid rate. I know a 
good deal about Mr. Daggett’s contract, and I think I 
can say that he will not only make for himself a fair 
profit, but will make for the Government the best card 
it has ever had.”—Paper Trade Journal. 





A HUNDRED years ago, or more, when the last sec- 
tion of a book was lifted from the press, the author 
found himself face to face with a very serious probiem, 
namely, the binding of the “presentation copies.’ Cus- 
tom required that they should be richly and elegantly 
bound, with the patron’s name in gilt lettering. Vol- 
taire was the first great author to set a fashion of his 
own—one which was gladly followed by other writers. 
He substituted a sort of figured paper for the expensive 
leather, and thus dealt the deathblow to a custom 
which had doubtlessly deterred many a poor man from 
rushing into type, for there were no newspaper critics 
to review the book, and thus set people talking about 
it. The “ presentation copies” were supposed to reach 
the intellectual leaders, and their opinions, of course, 
would make or mar the fortune of a book. And, speak- 
ing of “ presentation copies” in fine bindings, here’s a 
story of Thompson, the author of “The Seasons,” 
which is good enough to have been true. It is said 
that he had an uncle, a clever, active mechanic, who 
could do many things with his hands, and contem- 
plated James’ indolent, dreamy, “ feckless” character 
with impatient disgust. When the first of ‘‘The Sea- 
sons”’—“ Winter” it was, I believe—had been com- 





pleted at press, Jamie thought, by a presentation 
copy, to triumph over his uncle’s scepticism, and to 
propitiate his good opinion, he had the book hand- 
somely bound. The old man never looked inside, or 
asked what the book was about, but, turning it round 
and round with his fingers, in gratified admiration, 
exclaimed: “Come, is that really our Jamie’s doin’, 
now? Well, I never thought the cratur wad hae had 
the handicraft to do the like.” —£z. 
nliiensieicednne 

THE Caledonian can fairly “ point with pride” to its 
advertising columns. Not especially to the amount of 
advertising—although, considering what class is re- 
fused this is very large—but more especially to the 
quality and stability. Of the fourteen columns, more 
or less, of ads. each week, only about one-half of a sin- 
gle column is medical, the remainder being live busi- 
ness advertisements. ‘There is not a dead line in the 
paper; not a disfiguring cut of any sort; no electros, 
“top of column, next to reading matter,” leaving the 
local advertisers to poorly printed small type in some 
obscure corner; no reading notices sandwiched in with 
news or comment to cheat or disgust the reader; no 
disguised whisky or lottery ads., gift enterprises, or fe- 
male pills, to deceive the credulous or ruin the simple- 
minded, In fact, nothing is designed to be admitted 
into these columns but legitimate business ads. for 
which a quid pro quo is offered for the reader’s money. 
The publishers of the Caledonian believe that it is 
largely what is kept out of a newspaper, as well as 
what is put in it, that determines its character, includ- 
ing the advertisements.—¢. Johnsbury ( Vt.) Caledonian. 


i oe 

A Boy’s Composition.—The following is an extract 
from a real composition written by a small school boy 
in New Jersey. The subject given by the teacher was 
the extensive one of “Man.” Here is what the small 
boy wrote: “Man is a wonderful animal. He has 
eyes, ears, mouth. His ears are mostly for catching 
cold in and having the earache. 
sniffles with. 


The nose is to get 


A man’s body is split half way up, and 
he walks on the split ends.”— Lippincott’s Magazine. 


If DOESN’? TAKE an American long to catch on to 
any sort of situation, A Detroiter goes to Germany, 
remains two weeks, and returns to report that there 
will be no war in Europe for the next five years. It 
would have taken any other sort of aman a month to 
make up his mind on a matter like that.— Detroit Free 
Press. 

_—! , 

THERE are more pictures of George Washington 
sold in this country in a year than of any other person. 
For figures apply to the Post-office Department.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 
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WHERE COLORS COME FROM. 

The cochineal insects furnish a great many of the 
very fine colors.- Among them are the gorgeous car- 
mine, the crimson, scarlet, carmine and purple lakes, 

The cuttlefish gives the sepia. It is the inky fluid 
which the fish discharges in order to render the water 
opaque when attacked. 

Indian yellow comes from the camel. 

Ivory chips produce the ivory black and bone black. 

The exquisite Prussian blue is made by fusing horses’ 
hoofs and other refuse animal matter with impure po- 
tassium carbonate. This color was discovered acci- 
dentally. 

Various lakes are derived from roots, barks and 
gums. 

Blue black comes from the charcoal of the vine stalk. 
Lamp black is soot from certain resinous substances. 

Turkey red is made from the madder plant, which 
grows in Hindostan. 

The yellow sap ofa tree of Siam produces gamboge ; 
the natives catch the sap in cocoanut shells. Raw 
sienna is the natural earth from the neighborhood of 
Sienna, Italy. Burnt umber is also an earth found near 
Umbria and burned. 

India ink is made from burned camphor. The Chi- 
nese are the only manufacturers of this ink, and they 
will not reveal the secret of its manufacture. 

Mastic is made from the gum of the mastic tree, 
which grows in the Grecian Archipelago. 

Bistre is the soot of wood ashes. 

Very little real ultramarine is found in the market. 
It is obtained from the precious lapislazuli and com- 
mands a fabulous price. 

Chinese white is zinc, scarlet is iodide of mercury, 
and native vermilion is from the quicksilver ore called 
cinnabar.—American Druggist. 
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AN APPEAL FROM THE TRUSTEES FOR CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO ESTABLISH A FUND. 


To the Officers and Members of Subordinate Unions : 

The action of the recent session of the I. T. U. at 
Denver, in accepting the generous gift of eighty acres 
of land, made by citizens of Colorado Springs, for the 
purpose of establishing a “ Printers’ Home” at that 
place, has been approved by a general vote of our mem- 
bership. The desirability or necessity of such an in- 
stitution has long been recognized by our members, 
As early as 1857, when the membership was only about 
3,000, the matter was agitated in different portions of 
our country, and was urged at the session of the Na- 
tional Union that year, and at various times since it 
has been presented and discussed at the annual sessions 





—each recurring presentation of the project bringing 
to it more advocates and greater enthusiasm, until at 
the thirty-seventh session, when substantial progress 
was made toward securing this oft proposed and much 
desired institution by the presentation and acceptance 
of the site upon which the Home is to stand. 

Under the terms of the gift we are to commence the 
erection of a $20,000 building upon the land by June 
22, 1891, and complete it within a year thereafter. No 
provision was made at the recent session for the crea- 
tion of a fund for the erection of the building. The 
land given us is valuable, and is constantly becoming 
more so, and in a few years, if we retain it intact, will 
afford the means of either enlarging the facilities of the 
Home, or supplying a revenue for its support. Though 
the I. T. U. can sell sixty of the eighty acres, it is not 
deemed advisable to do so. 

In the belief that there should be a fund in existence 
to enable the next session of the I. T. U. to complete 
arrangements and order the erection of the Home, and 
also that the money to erect the building should be pro- 
vided in some other manner than by the sale of part of 
the land, as permissable by the terms of the gift, the 
trustees request that each member contribute such sum 
as he can afford. 

Books will be opened at headquarters, in which the 
names of all contributors will be enrolled, and proper 
receipts will be returned forall money sent. The names 
of all contributors will also be published in the Typo- 
graphical Journal. The fund willbe kept separate and 
deposited in bank in the names of the trustees. 

The object is a worthy one, and it is hoped the re- 
sponse from our members will be such as is in keeping 
with their never-failing generosity, and the near future 
will see our organization in the possession of an insti- 
tution that will reflect great credit upon it. 

EDWARD T. PLANK, 
CoLuMBUSs HALL, 
W. S. McC.ievey. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 14, 1889. 
-e- 

CHARLES F, MILLER, a compositor employed on 
the Philadelphia Daily News, was killed on Wednesday 
evening, October 23, by falling from the sixth floor to 
the cellar through the elevator shaft at the News office. 
The entrance to the elevator is within three feet of the 
door of the composing room. The elevator, which is 
only intended for freight, had just been used by some 
of the employ¢s of the composing room to make the 
descent to the street, and the doors had not been closed. 
Miller, in attempting to leave the room, mistook the 
door in the dark and fell seven stories, receiving inju- 
ries which caused his death in about three hours. He 
was about thirty-six years of age, and came to Phila- 
delphia a short time ago, from New York. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Malvern (Pa.) Item entered upon the twelfth year of its 
existence October 5. ‘‘It started when the town was young and 
it has grown up with it, until to-day Malvern is a borough, and 
the Item is old enough to wear long trousers and take care of 
itself.” So says Wm. J. Matson, the editor and proprietor of 
this six-column folio that enlivens the Malvern end of Chester 
county. 


The Du Bois (Pa.) Express began its seventh volume on Octo- 
ber 4. It isa six-column quarto, independent, and devoted to 
the interests of Du Bois, Clearfield, and adjoining counties. 


The Springtown (Pa.) Times began its fifth volume on Octo- 
ber 5. It is asix-column quarto journal, devoted to family and 
local news. 

The Slatington (Pa.) News began its twenty-second volume 
on October 2. It is the only newspaper in the northern part of 
Lehigh county, in the great slate region of Pennsylvania. It 
is published by Mohr & Schoenly, independent, and an eight- 
column folio. 


The Keystone Gazette, of Waynesboro, Pa., commenced its 
fourteenth volume on October 24, and celebrated the event by 
issuing a double number of its eight-column folio journal. 
“Whilst the past year was not a bonanza in a pecuniary sense, 
the Gazette has no cause to complain,’ say the publishers, Mar- 
tin & Fisher. 


The Lambertville (N. J.) Record began its eighteenth year on 
October2. Itisan eight column Republican folio, published 
by Clark Pierson, who says: “It hasnot fulfilled all the expec- 
tations of its editor and publisher, but he hopes that it has not 
entirely tailed of its mission.” 


The Thomaston (Me.) Herald entered upon its fourteenth 
volume on October 17. It is a six-column quarto, independent, 
edited and published by J. 8. Hodgson. 


The Masillon (Ohio) American was 21 years of age on October 
23. Its 9-columns folio constitute a first-class local journal, of 
which Jas. J. Hoover is the editor and proprietor. 


The Craftsman, of Washington, D. C., entered upon its 
seventh volume on October 12. It is a seven-column folio, 
published by Ramsey & Bisbee, devoted to the interests of 
journeymen printers. 


The Harford Democrat, of Bel Air, Md., began its twenty- 
second volume on October 11. It is an eight-column folio, 
Democratic, published by the Democrat Publishing Co. 


The Downingtown (Pa.) Bee, a local and independent journal, 
has been sold to Chas. H. M. Gray. 


Mr. Claude Whetstone, of the Philadelphia Inquirer, has ac- 
cepted the editorial management of the Pottsville Miners’ 
Journal. Mr. Whetstone is one of the most brilliant young 
editorial writersin the State. 


The Weekly Telegram, of Darby, Pa., has been sold to Capt. 
Albert H. Magnin, of Clifton Heights, Pa. 


John B. Clevenstine, formerly of Reading, has purchased 
the Bridgeton (N. J.) Chronicle from Francis R. Fithian, and 
will publish it as a Democratic paper. The Chronicle is one of 
the oldest papers in South Jersey, having been established in 
1815. Heretofore it has been Republican in politics. 


The Tyrone (Pa.) Times has been enlarged to an eight-column 
folio, and improved with anew dress. C.G. Nissley is the pro- 
prietor. 

The Sunday Graphic News, of Altoona, Pa., has been pur- 
chased by Walter J. Hamer, a practical printer, who will con- 
tinue the paper “non-partisan in politics and religion.’ Mrs. 
Mattie E. Furey remains as associate editor. 





The Beverly (N. J.) Banner has passed into the possession of 
its former editor and proprietor, Luther W. Perkins, who an- 
nounces that the “political views of the sheet will be as for- 
inerly—independent.”” The Banner is an eight-column folio, 
published in a charming town on the Delaware, 


John L. Coffin has sold the Asbury Park Journal to John K. 
Wallace, who becomes sole owner and manager of the entire 
establishment. 


The Enquirer Publishing Company (Limited) of Shenan- 
doah, Pa., has been sold to J. W. Yeisley. 





LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine, for November. Philadelphia. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

The complete novel in Lippincott’s Magazine for November 
is entitled ‘A Belated Revenge.” The late Dr. Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird, known to fame as the author of “The Gladiator,” 
“Nick of the Woods,” and other well-known tales and dramas, 
was engaged upon this novel at the time of hisdeath. The 
manuscript fell into the hands of his son, Frederic M. Bird, 
who has completed the story in a manner which shows that he 
has inherited his famous father’s literary skill. Dr. Bird’s wide 
and ripe knowledge of colonial history and colonial manners 
and customs has borne fruit in “A Belated Revenge,” and the 
outcome is a stOry which is not only highly entertaining in it- 
self, but also gives a graphic picture of the times closely pre- 
ceding the Revolutionary War. Edward Heron-Allen contri- 
butes an entertaining article on “The Violin.” The poet-critic 
R. H. Stoddard continues his remarkable series of papers upon 
American authors by contributing a sketch of William Cullen 
Bryant. ‘An Old Love Story,” by Virginia Bioren Harrison, 
is striking and original. Wm. 8S. Walsh has an interesting ar- 
ticle upon “Handwriting and Writers,’’ in which he dilates 
upon the chirography of many famous people. Some funny 
stories are told of Horace Greeley, arising from the well-known 
illegibility of his handwriting. In ‘‘Does College Training 
Pay?’ D. R. McAnally severely arraigns the methods of instruc- 
tion in our colleges. ‘The Question of Pure Water in Cities” 
isatimely and important article contributed by William C. 
Conant, editor of The Sanitary Era. “The Sunny Side of Lite- 
rature,” by J. K. Wetherill, is an amusing little skit, illus- 
trating the persistency of would-be-authors. Melville Philips, 
one of the editors of the Philadelphia Press, tells ‘What it Costs 
to Issue Big Newspapers.’’ Poems are contributed by Barton 
Hill and William H. Hayne. 





Home returneth the good pastor from an earned va- 
cation in Europe, joyously greeting his native land. 
To him the elder, far better than the pastor, comes with 
fervent greeting for his welcome home. Shaking his 
head sadly, he says, with earnestness that far outstrips 
his originality, “Ah, parson, the devil never takes a 
vacation.” “No, indeed,” the parson replies, with unex- 
pected outburst of genuine heartiness, “ he doesn’t need 
one; he never works hard enough. If he should take 
my contract to drag this congregation up hill to hea- 
ven, instead of merely amusing himself by dancing 
with it on the primrose grade, he’d want a vacation 
every six weeks, and then he’d break down before the 
year was out.—Robert J. Burdette, in Lippincott’s for 
November. 
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AMOS J. CUMMINGS FOR CONGRESS, 


The seat in Congress, made vacant by the death of 
the lamented “Sunset” Cox, will be filled by Amos J. 
Cummings, who is one of the best known journalists in 
New York City. He was born in Broome county, New 
York, in May, 1841. His boyhood was chiefly spent 
in the State of New Jersey, where is now Irvington. 
He learned to set type, his father being a printer and 
publisher as well as a minister. Cummings was only a 
boy when he joined Walker's second expedition to Ni- 
caragua. He served in the “Bloody Sixth” corps, 
Army ofthe Potomac, as Sergeant Major of a New Jer- 
sey regiment. Since that time Mr. Cummings has filled 
engagements on several New York newspapers, with 
the highest credit. He is a clever speaker and a public- 
spirited citizen, always ready for the good word and 
deed. Like the brilliant man whom he will succeed 
in the House of Representatives, Mr. Cummings is a 
Democrat. He was for a time a member of the Fiftieth 
Congress. 





WANTS. 
JARTNER WANTED IN A WELL-EQUIPPED PRINT- 
ing Office, with a good trade and cash business, in Balti- 


more. A good Printer with a small capital can find a profitable 
business. Address “PARTNER,” care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


IRST-CLASS JOB PRINTER WISHES A PERMANENT 
position. Has had experence as foreman of newspaper 
and job offices. Address, tases wages, 
_ J. P., care PRINTERS’ CIRCU LAR. 


FOR SAL E. 


YYLINDER PRESS, 34x52; 2-ROLLER, WIRE SPRINGS 
in good order; price $400. Terms cash. Address 
“PRESS,” care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, 











OR SALE—A LIVE WEEKLY PAPER AND JOB OF- 

fice in Central Pennsylvania. Good advertising patronage; 
excellent job trade; good location. $3,000 will buy it. Don’t 
write unless you mean business. A great bargain. Address 
2ICA,”’ care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





7 ‘ROI OSALS. 





Advertisement. 


pomeresats FOR IMPROVED DESIGNS OF POSTAL 


ARDS 





Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 15, 1889. 

In order to secure, if possible, an improved design and border 
for postal cards, sealed proposals are invited from artists, de- 
signers, and others, and will be received at this Department 
until 12 o’clock noon, on Wednesday, November 6, 1889, for 
such designs or drawings for the purpose, as bidders may wish 
to submit. 

Proposals should be made on the blank forms provided by 
the Department, securely enveloped and sealed, endorsed 
“Proposals for new designs for postal cards,”’ and addressed to 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

Blank forms of proposal, with specifications and informa- 
tion, will be furnished on application to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General. JOHN WANAMAKER, 

Postmaster General. 





W ITH A DICK MAILER, EACH OF 6 CHICAGO EXPERTS 

in from & to 10 hours, stamps on 20,000 Inter-Oceans, one by one, the name 
and account of its owner, ho lding each P. O. lot till he wra ni , cords if big, and P, O. 
labels it. A One Man Feat impossible without the Dic m Jon is needed 
Address ?s and orders direct to Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N . B.—Answers at 
sight. 






Ad-hand Presses, Ete. | 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT— 
One Hughes’ Stereotype Outfit, new: 


ae Se 


will be sold cheap. 


LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 
KIDDER PRESS— 
One Self-feeding Kidder Press, 10x15 inches; complete, with 
cutter, etc. ’ 
RUGGLES JOB PRESS— | 
One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 








HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, bed 81x. "1 
DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 


One 2-roller Henry Drum-Cylinder Press, bed 33x50; in ex- 
cellent order; cheap. 






ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 
LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 


One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 


HAND PRESSES 
One Washington Hand Press, Platen 24x38 inches; in good 
order. 
RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 32-inch Riehl] Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order; $75. 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand or steam ; $125. 
GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 


PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy's); $15. 


STANDING OR DRY PRESS— 


One Rieh) Standing Press, 30x47 inches inside bars; with 
ratchet wheel; good as new. 


7 
SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— : 
One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 
extra head for small work; good order; $75. 


FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 





515 Minor St. PHILADELPHIA. 
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VW ANTED! 


Rnergetic and Capable Men, 


WHO UNDERSTAND THE 


NEWSPAPER BUSINESS, 


Start Papers in any Part of the Country, 


UNDER THE MOST FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


NO CAPITAL, 


ONLY GOOD REFERENCES, REQUIRED. 


Address 
PUBLISHER, 


Care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, 





PHILADELPHIA. 





A Newly Invented bell entities Mailing Machine, 


and with it a wrap- | 
per cabinet, which is 
an addition of great 
convenience. Better 
and more work can 
be done by it than by 
any other. 

No ROYALTY. 
Will be sent on trial. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the 

inventor. 
an. Canton, 


Sveern AViemen Ame 


Address J.G. HARDIE, 





N.Y. 


TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


ww. ©. BLELOCH, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
perial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index ; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 


C.H.LYONS, 


607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, 


With “D” or Piain 





Rollers. 





HUGH GANNON, 
EXPRESS WAGONS, TRUCKS AND 
DRAYS 10 IRE, 


Stand, Minor St. Ri tettaas 


(OUR PECIALTY= 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-cotuimn folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, ?-column quarte 
Prices Lower, and Pape> of Better Quality than {ur- 

nished by any other similar Establishment. 





THE HANDLING OF MACHINERY AND 
ROLL PAPER A SPECIALTY. 





—— Send Copy for Estimate. —— 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 
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» THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 
















BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, 


SHAFTING, 
f PULLEYS, 
HANGERS 
GAS ENGINES, | paLrene. . 
P PUMPS, 
Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, $ INJECTORS 
FRANK TOOM EY | GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
4 ¥ 20-HAND ENGINES 
Baxter Engine. 131 North Third St., Philadelphia.  — gon4 for Catalogue. 








Pamphiet Bindors, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 
















SOUTHWICK, McCAY & C0, | J. B. 


317 Union Street, Philadelphia. 


GENERAL REPAIRING ON ALL KINDS 
oF SMALL PRESSES, PAPER- 
CUTTERS, BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY, PUMPS, 
STEAM ENGINES, 

Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. | PUNCHES, DIES anp MODEL WORK. 


MOROGE, HANSON BROTHERS, 





ELECTROTY PERS | 
o 
704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















GODFREY & CO., 








325 


WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











> 
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O. 2.—“ ExTRA RE-MELTING.” A valuable 
composition to printers who prefer casting their 
own rollers, as it melts and re-melts equal to any- 

thing manufactured, and requires no mixing with 
any other substance. 


O. 3.—“ Fast Press” is, as its name indi- 
cates, gotten up expressly for the larger and 
faster class of presses, and for this purpose has 

no superior. Printers who cast their own rollers can 
reduce this composition by mixing it with molasses. 
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HE InprA-RuBBeR ROLLER COMPOUND is 
suitable for all classes of Book, Job and News- 
paper work, and has given general satisfaction 

‘ since its introduction to the trade in 1865, It is an all- 
the-year-round composition. While possessing great 
strength and toughness, it has the elasticity and suc- 
tion required for all classes of work. Itis 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FOR PRINTERS: 





—j- Guaranteed to Melt Readily and Pour Thin, -j- 





— cf 








No. | 
India-Rubber Roller Compound, 30 Cts. per Ib. 


No. 2 
Extra Re-melting Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 


No. 3 
Fast Press” Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 


ROLLER COMPOSITION 
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rable, as well as t 






watching or attention. , 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz. : 











T'S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS are now used extensively on all 
AR kinds of printing presses and 
machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- | 
Re simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press Or machine, with three small screws, and require no 





A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W.C. BLELOCZ’ 
4 and others. Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


Ho. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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S. C. HANCOCK, H. P. FEISTER, THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


sixma AND MINOR STREETS, | FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS | -sanutscturers, importer 


and Jobbers of 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 123 and 125 North Fifth Street, PAPER, 
— PHILADELPHIA. ENVELOPES, 
ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND CARDS AND 


Manstestuner of ya best modern im- 

proved machinery for Printers, Book- 

MANUFACTURER OF 7. ee Stationers, etc. CARDBOARD, 

P The celebrated CORONET PAPER-CuT- 

BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY | rina machinery a specialty. 505 MINOR STREET, 
UNEQUALED FAcruirigs for repairing 


DESCRIPTION. i mh Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- PHILADELPHIA 
chinery. 7 








J. L. SHOEMAKER &CO., 


Bookbindors’ Warehouse, 
SIXTH & MINOR STS., PHILADELPHIA. 





ESTABLISHED 1729. 


THE JAS. M. WILLCOX PAPER CO. 


(We. F. WiILLCOXx) 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 


AY i Wp 
wy EI Owae i is os garnet Yi Ko > yy Evy 
pean NK \ as an cuen minus, 2909 MINOR STREET, p96, gox 


SKIN OF V/ \ e\ \ \\ dis 4 Y ff Delaware Co. Pa. PHILADELPHIA. 1328 


\ 
“LEDGER BRAND’ Y/ 
AMERICAN RUSSIA.‘ 











Franklin Electrotype Co., 
Me acronoun” | #@ARD$+AND + CARD + BOARDS # 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


Hest Manner und at Shortest Notive WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
SIXTH STREET, HELOW MINOR. 


M.O. RAIGUEL. WILLIAM H. H. CLINE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electrotyping of all kinds done in the 











WILLIAM H. BLACK. ROBERT J. BENSON 


MO. RAIGUEL & CO. 


e@ 
t 


Paper and Envelope Warehouse, : Rat, Pures Soo avo Gazoca Wanenucs, 


+ 


17 & 19 §, SIXTH STREET, ) 602 Commerce Street, 
-ost > PHILADELPHIA. +e- 
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C. SCHRAUBSTADTER, 
President. 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors of the 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


° 
HN, | H. BARTH, Prest, 


W. P. HUNT, Treas. 
THE 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


AND 


Printing Machine Works, 
201 VINE STREET, 


CINCINNATI. 


Printing Materlal and Machinery ct all kinds, 


Established 1796, 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 


606-614 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LEADING 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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Uurrep States Tyee Founpav. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





FARMER, LITTLE & 60,, 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 


ALEX. M’LEESTER, 
Proprietor, 


THE 


EK. H. MUNDAY 
Kus. Manage 


Cottins «& M’LeEesTerR 
Type Founopry, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET: 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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* DICKINSON # 


'BYPE: BOUNDERY 
150 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





PHELPS, DALTON & cof 


LEWIS PELOUZE & C0,’S 
Type Foundry 


AND 


PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 


N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All Materials First-Class and 


at Lowest Prices 


' 


RosTon | YPE 
/OUNDRY, 


104 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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MEW « BAPE « BASTENER, 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 





Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


NEW MACHINE FOR 


4 qe new Sewing Machine is adapted to f 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and books of all 
kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as is the case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, 360. 


Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
$50. 


Foot-Power Machine, 
With Stand and Table. 


« BRONZE + POWDERS * 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES 


6,000 Rich Gold, 


“ 
“ 6 
“s 


—_>- 


No. 83-80 Per Pound, 
La iad “ee 


he 


1. 38 
-00 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are 


“ee “ “ 


se “ 


““ “6 “ “ 


“ee “ee “ “ “ 


for Pure Silver), 


for use on enameled or glazed sur- 


faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 


TT Pe 


STITCHING BOOKS. 


(@ « 


PP <> <a 


READY PROOF PRE SSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 
The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 

Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, etec., and one 6-ince h 


ed frame accompanies 
t. 
PRICES: 
= ae in., iron frame, = 
6x3 
8x33 ** * without frame, 20 
16x33 * 30 


ALL THE 





ABOVE ARE FOR S 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 


A 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 
SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


= 


5 lm 


ee) 


15 MINOR ST ., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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* W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. « 


LIMITED. 
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a MANUFACTURERS OF 





All Kinds of 
Letterpress and 
Lithographic 
Inks and Varnishes 
On Hand 
and 
Made to Special Order. 























PAPER CUTTER 


A MECHANICAL TRIUMPH. 


>> <- 


ad Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886. 
(Oe Bib rt 
J AT JUNE Ih 
i, | ae rae } Light 24-in., will square 24 inches, Weight 600 Ibs. 


ee 30-in., es ee 30 ee sé 728 Ibs. 
Heavy, extra finish, 30 in., square, 30 inches. 
ee Se se 33-in., ee 32 +e 
Larger Sizes Built to Order. 
A ete 
HE “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cut- 
ters, such as sliding motion of knife, side and back 
gauges, etc.,and in addition has brass rules inserted in 
front aud back tables. In design and finish it has no 
superior ; in workmanship and material it is first-class. Its 
claims to superiority over other cutters are based on the pa- 
tented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consisting 
of a novel arrangement of a disc having anti-friction steel 
rolers. The dise is secured to the end of the lever shaft, as 
shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches thickness of 
paper can be cut with perfect ease. 


H. H. LATHAM, 


MANUFACTURER, 
304-306 DEARBORN ST., CHICAOO, ILL. 
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NEWS CHASE. 


News Chase. 

Size each, over all. 

x 20% 1 x 18% 

x 2% 18 x22% 

X 28% 22 x26% 

X 33% 2334 x 3154 

3e 7434 x 3654 

mee x 39% 

27) x 41 %s 
4 x 441% 
314 4X 4614 
32% x 4814 


AY, 3546 x 52'4 
x 5934 é x 5744 


1 IN. IRON 
r 4 


Ig IN. 
SHARAD 


141. 
~—— 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 


Size each, inside, 


Size of pair, over all. 


2 x 2% 
24 x 28% 
26 Xx 33% 








ik 


: 


| OT LON A a 


Size each, inside. 


Price, each, 
$5 50 
6 00 


6 15 
7 50 
8 00 
8 50 
9 00 
9 50 


10 50 
11 50 
12 50 


15 x 8h 
18 x 1044 
22 x 12th 
2334 x ly, 
2434 x 175g 
2654 x 19 

754 x 204g 
205 21% 
314 X 226 

216 x 2314 
3514 x 2514 
3846 x 27% 


BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 


Size each, over all. 
x WH 15 
x 74% 18 x 22% 
X 28% 22 x 26% 
x 338% 2334 x 3154 
x 39 2434 x 3634 
x 41% 2654 x 3954 
x 44 2734 x 4h 34 
x 4654 59 4x 441464 
33% x 4854 —_ x 4614 
x 5034 x 4814 
% aig x 524 
3846 x 574 


x 18% 


5934 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; 


Size each, inside. 


Price, each, 
$7 50 

8 25 

9 00 

10 00 

0 50 


1 

IL 
11 50 
12 
12! 
13 
14 
15 








ae 


1 IN. IRON 
—— 


16 IN. 
Ctl em & CODD 


14 IN. 
a os 
CSRAIOS 


Price pair 
$11 25 
12 50 

13 75 

15 00 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 


Pair of Twin Chases. 
Size of pair, over all. Size each, inside. 
x W% 1 x 8h $ 
2 x 24% 18 x itt 9 25 
24 x 28% 22 x 12s 
2% x33% 23% x 15 
27 x39 
x 41% 
x 44 § 2 
x 46% 34 
54 x 221g 
ra 8216 x 2314 
E x x 2503 
3814 x 2734 


Price, pair. 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS. 


SKELETON CHASE. 


Skeleton Chase. 


Size each, over all, Size each, inside. 
x 20% 
x 24% 
X 28% 
Xx 338% 
x 39 
x 41% 


Price, each, 


x 4534 


Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 


otherwise ordered, 144 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.—lIn ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.—When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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IMPROVED 





Book, Job. 


SS" THE MOST DURABLE AND CHEAPEST, << 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 3} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

6 x10 inches inside,. . . $200! 9x14 inches inside,. . . $2 75 | 14x20 inches inside,. . . $4 00 
83x13 oe > & Bre 50 | 10x16 - - + +) | 15 x 22  ¢ 2a £@ 
12x18 . i a, 

BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 

64x22} inchesinside, . . . . . . . «. . $3 00] 10x22} inches inside. . 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 33 x 234 inches inside, . . . $1 50] Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . 


~=<—c¢ THE REGULAR SIZES ALWAYS ON HAND. —_ 














Special Sizes Made To Order At Short Notice. 


——a§> eo @ Oe ae wm om 


BRASS STANDING-GALLEYS AND BRASS-GALLEY CABINET Tops 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


——uis ae @ °O> a 0 wm om 


MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


WW. C. BLI.EL.OCHI, 
Successor to R. S. MENAMIN. 515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


6 4 


OF 
PARCHMENT 
Weaterand Grease-Proof 

PAPER 
090+ 
AMERICAN 
PAPER 





MATRIX 


090+: | 
PAPER 
dc 
4 


MAILING TUBES 


<<) PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


m\ 
“to4 


DEALERS AND 
IMPORTERS 


— S——S oo 


PAPER 


SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION 


>«o+o- 


ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE 


+ OC oe? 


OF <— SS) 


toe 


$0 
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yf © 
ROSE CLEN PAPER MILLS \ hia 
oy 


vr 


le 
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. B. MITCHELL 


ico 

eS, 
fy 
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“) ORB 


Philade\p\ Ra ‘ 


oo) 


FOR 
Publishers, Lithographers, 
Book and Job Printers, 
Map Publishers, 


® 
= Hardware Dealers, 
Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, 


Grocers, Druggists, 
Jewelers, Silversmiths, 


Dry Goods and Notion Dealers, 
Dealers in Fancy Goods, 
And all others. 





(PTO * GAS * ENGINE * WORKS. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


151 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO 


Over 35,000 


OTTO GAS ENGINES 


33p & WALNUT STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Are Now Sold 


Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 


New Wertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops “* 


one actual horse-power 


on pulley;” runsanordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at 


$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 











y THE BEST a 


SNEWS INK<¢< 


AT LOW PRICES. 


News Ink in 500 1b. Bbls., , at 8 Cts. per lb. 
250 “ at 8 “ 
100 lb. Kegs, at 10 “ 
oo « , at 13“ 
25 ** at 16“ 


BOOK AND JOB INKS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK, GUARANTEED 
QUALITIES, AT LOWEST PRICES. 

















= COPYING PRINTING INKS = 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Chas. McIlvaine & Co.’s Patented Copying Inks: 
DARK RED, PURPLE, Red Shade, BROWN, BLUE, 
LIGHT RED, PURPLE,BlueShade, GREEN, BLACK, 


AT $3.00 PER POUND. 


COPYING RULING INK, $2.50 PER GALLON. 
Manufactured and for sale by W. 6. BLELOGH, 615 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


a 1, 1889. 
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(© | @» PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUS 
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(jompiete (Juttts i ae Special Attention 


FOR BCE Hie |LeAiien |e GIVEN TO THE 
WY, ——. dA Ow, S ,, h e 


NEWSPAPER a soni cians roportions of =| 
BOOK & JOB ()tces P Newspaper Fons . 












































